AND
not show clear sympathy or antipathy to his own
child* The reader readily gets angry. , . . After
all, books exist to entertain.'
An excellent piece of analysis and a quiet
piece of irony this! The character of Bazarov
was in fact such an epitome of the depths of a
great movement, that the mass of commonplace
educated minds, the future tools of the move-
ment, looked on it with alarm, dislike, and
dread. The average man will only recognise
his own qualities in his fellows, and endow a
man with his own littlenesses. So Bazarov's
depth excited the superficiality of the eternally
omnipresent average mind. The Idealists in
the Younger Generation were morally grieved to
see that Bazarov was not wholly inspired by
their dreams ; he went deeper, and the average
man received a shock of surprise that hurt his
vanity. So the hue and cry was raised around
Turgenev, and raised only too welL Bazarov is
the most dominating of Turgenev's creations,
yet it brought upon him secret distrust and
calumny, undermined his influence with those
he was with at heart, and went far to damage
his position as the leading novelist of his day.
The lesson is significant No generation ever
understands itself; its members welcome eagerly
their portraits drawn by their friends, and the